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PART I 

, SHE geography work to-day in the Oswego State Normal and Train- 

ing School is considered from three different view points: (1) 

subject matter, (2) method, (3) practice. The subject matter is 
taken up in the second year of the academic course, thirty-nine weeks, five 
forty-five minute periods weekly being devoted to it. Besides this time for 
class-room work, there are two periods each week given to laboratory work, 
and as much time as is necessary for at least eight field lessons. ‘To method 
two years later in the Normal course are given twelve weeks, five forty-five 
minute periods weekly. And in the term immediately following method is 
given twenty weeks, three forty-five minute periods daily for practice teach- 
ing in the school of practice. The school of practice embraces nine years 
below the high school (and above the kindergarten), but the work of 
geography teaching does not begin until the fourth year, and it is usually 
finished during the first half of the ninth year. The teacher of subject 
matter and of method has the supervision of geography teaching in the 
school of practice. 

The purpose of the work in geography is of twofold purpose: (1) utili- 
tarian and (2) cultural. From the standpoint of utility, geography is far 
reaching. It is believed that a knowledge of geography is necessary for 
successful study of history, also for intelligent reading of current events 
(history in the process of making). Literature cannot be fully appreciated 
without a knowledge of certain related geographic facts. Geology, botany, 
and zoology are sciences so interwoven with the science of geography that 
they could not exist in their completeness apart from geography. 
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It is evident that the utility of geography leads to and comprehends the 
culture that geography teaching is intended to give. The study of the 
earth in its relation to man (how earth environment has influenced man 
and how man has influenced his earth environment) not only trains the 
mind to discover the practical, but it makes one a more efficient social factor. 
An interest in geography begets an interest in history and all other related 
subjects, and therefore forms and strengthens the reading habit. Hence it 
is impossible to say where utility ends and culture begins. 

Tue Suspyect MATTER OF THE CourRSE LOGICALLY CONSIDERED 

(Substantially the new course prescribed by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, and which meets the college entrance requirements. ) 

I. The Earth as a Planet. 
A. Origin. 
1. Solar system (lesson in lecture room with lantern slides). 
2. Nebular and planetesimal theories discussed. 

a. The sun: What it is, its comparative and absolute size, 
its absolute and comparative distance from the earth, 
gravitation and its law considered, its heat and light 
and their effect on the life of the earth. Diagram of 
the solar system made to show comparative size of its 
members, their order and comparative distance from the 
sun (laboratory). 

The moon: Its origin and relation to the earth, its com- 
parative and absolute size, its distance, motions (3), its 
light, phases, eclipses—their cause and what they prove. 
Meteors and falling stars. What they are and when 
most numerous. 
B. Shape—geoidal. 
1. Cause: gravitation and centrifugal force; the latter illus- 
trated by rotating elastic hoops. 
Proofs: Changes of altitude of star groups with change of 
observer’s latitude. Eudoxus’ Star Problem stated and ex- 
plained (laboratory). Lunar eclipses (first given as a proof 
by Aristotle), circular horizon everywhere, increased hori- 
zon as observer’s altitude is increased, phenomena of out- 
going and incoming ships the same in all directions and in 
all latitudes (first given as a proof by Strabo). Diagrams 
made to illustrate (laboratory). Variation of time with 
longitude, illustrated on “New Century” maps of the world, 
Mercator’s projection (laboratory), circumnavigation. 








3. 
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Magellan’s voyage charted on maps of the world (labora- 
tory). Weight of a body increasing slightly with increase 
of latitude (Newton’s proof). 

Effects of practically uniform gravity on human activities. 


Size. 


I. 


Measurements: Polar diameter, equatorial diameter, cir- 
cumference, area. 

Comparison with corresponding measurements of sun and 
moon. 

Problem of Eratosthenes historically and mathematically 
considered (laboratory). 


Structure: Centrosphere, lithosphere, hydrosphere, atmosphere. 
Diagrams made to show the order and comparative thickness of 
these “spheres” (laboratory). Their interrelation and _ rela- 
tion to life noted. The relation of plumb lines to earth’s radii 
noted, and ideas of “up,” “down,” “level,” ‘“‘antipodes,” “zenith,” 
and “nadir” developed. 

Motions. 


I. 


2. 


Rotation: time, direction, distance. 

a. Results: determination of axis, poles, equator, bulging at 
equator and consequent flattening at poles (hence large- 
ly determining the shape of the earth), cardinal points 
and cardinal directions, apparent daily motion of all 
visible heavenly bodies, unit of time—the day, habits in- 
duced by man, animals, and plants from alternating 
periods of light and darkness, deflection of atmospheric 
and water currents and of falling bodies. 

Revolution: time, direction, distance. 

a. Orbit: shape, size. 

b. Inclination of axis, also of axes of other planets. 

c. Results of inclination of earth’s axis and revolution; 

change of seasons and fixed boundaries of light zones. 
Diagram drawn to scale (1 in. = 1,000,000 mi.) to 
show true form of earth’s orbit, sun at north focus, the 
earth in position at the equinoxes and the solstices, the 
line of apsides (laboratory). 
Diagram drawn to show positions of earth, sun, and 
moon at the different named phases of the moon; also 
a diagram to show the true movement of the moon dur- 
ing one month (laboratory). 
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On maps of the world, globular projection, determine 
the length of the day at any latitude at any time of the 
year; also find the place of sunrise and sunset at any 
latitude at any time of the year. Determine the alti- 
tude of the midday sun at any time to an observer in 
Oswego (laboratory). 

Diagram drawn to show the altitude of the North Star 
to an observer on every tenth parallel of north latitude 
(laboratory ). 

F. Geographic Location. 

1. Latitude: definition, use, determined by altitude of north 
star. Increase in length of degrees towards the poles. 

2. Longitude: definition, use, prime meridian. Determination 
of longitude by chronometer, by telegraph. 

a. Meridian established by means of noon shadows (lab- 
oratory). 
Decrease in length of degrees towards the poles. 

G. Time: Gregorian calendar and Julian calendar discussed. Civil 
day, conventional day, and standard time in the United States 
discussed. 

H. Magnetism. 

1. The earth a magnet. Theory to account for magnetism of 
earth. 

2. Magnetic poles, equator, meridians, isogonic, agonic, iso- 
clinic lines. 

3. Mariner’s compass. 

4. Geographic north determined by noon shadow, magnetic 
north by mariner’s compass. By means of protractor de- 
termine the magnetic variation at Oswego (laboratory). 

I. Map reading and map projection. 

1. Mercator’s projection of parallels and meridians. Conti- 
nents and principal islands sketched in from a globe (labora- 
tory). 

2. Orthographic polar projection of the northern hemisphere. 
Great bodies of land sketched in from a globe (laboratory). 

II. The Gaseous Envelope—Definition. 

A. Atmosphere. 

1. Origin according to the nebular and planetesimal theories. 

2. Function of the atmosphere as a whole. 

B. Composition of the atmosphere. 
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Oxygen. 
a. Origin; b. Relative abundance; c. Density; d. Func- 
tion. 
Nitrogen. 
a. Origin; b. Relative abundance; c. Density; d. Func- 
tion. 
Carbon dioxid. 
a. Origin; b. Relative abundance; c. Density; d. Func- 
tion. 
Water vapor. 
a. Origin; b. Relative abundance; c. Density; d. Func- 
tion. 
Dust—inorganic and organic. 
a. Origin; b. Function. 
6. “Precious” gases (argon, krypton, helium). 
‘Temperature—degree of heat. 
1. Measurement of temperature. 
a. Thermometer—kinds, construction, uses. 
Heat. 
a. Sources. 
Various elements affecting temperature. 
Isotherms. Isothermal charts studied. Heat equator, 
cold pole. 
5. Thermograph. 
6. Heat belts—their areas and boundaries by isotherms. 
Pressure and density. 
Relation of pressure to density. 
Relation of density to temperature. 
Density diminished by diminished gravity, by increased 
temperature, and by increased amount of water vapor. 
Measurement of pressure. 
a. Mercurial barometer studied. 
b. Aneroid barometer explained. 
c. Mercurial and aneroid barometers compared—when 
each may be used to advantage. 
“Falling” barometer may be due to increased tempera- 


ture, increased amount of water vapor, or to increased 
altitude. 

Altitude measured by barometer. 

Isobars. Isobaric charts studied. 
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5. 
6. 
7. 
H 
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g. “Highs” and “lows” on weather maps considered. 

h. Construction of a simple Mercurial barometer to illus- 
trate how the column of mercury is sustained, Torri- 
celli’s vacuum (laboratory). 

Barograph—construction—use. 

Movements of air—currents. 

In vertical plane. 


a. Upward—rare air. 
b. Downward—dense air. 
In horizontal plane—wind. 
Origin of currents—unequal density of adjacent masses. 
Classification of winds. 
a. Planetary (origin, location, direction, character). 
(1) Trades. 
(2) Antitrades. 
(3) Circumpolar whirls. 
(4) Migration of wind belts. 
Planetary winds charted on map of the world- 
globular projection. Calm belts located (lab- 
oratory). 
b. Cyclonic winds: Origin, location, effects on life. 
(1) Cyclones. 
(2) Anticyclones. 
Daily weather maps studied and constructed 
(laboratory). Weather Bureau visited. 
Classes addressed by the Observer in charge of the 
bureau. 
c. Tropical hurricanes: Origin, path, effect on life. 
d. Western tornadoes: Origin, limitations, effect on life. 
e. Diurnal winds. 
(1) Land and sea breezes. 
Land and lake (Ontario) breezes frequently noted 
in summer. 
(2) Mountain and valley breezes. 
f. Seasonal winds—monsoons. 
Deflection of winds—Ferrel’s Law. 
Velocity—measured by anemometer. 
Classification of winds based on velocity. 
umidity—measured by hygrometer. 
Absolute and relative. 
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Dew-point—illustrated. 
2. Condensation. 
a. Causes. 
b. Forms. 
(1) Clouds—distinguished and classified. 
(2) Fog. 
(3) Dew, frost. 
(4) Rain, snow, hail, sleet. 
c. Distribution—unequal. 
(1) Well-watered regions. 
(2) Semi-arid regions. 
(3) Arid regions. 
III. The Aqueous Envelope—Definition. 
A. The sea. 
1. Origin according to the nebular and planetesimal theories. 
2. Area—comparative, absolute. 
3. Divisions made by great land masses—oceans. 
a. Names; b. Location; c. Comparative sizes. 
Functions of the ocean as a whole. 
a. The source of moisture for the life of the land. 
b. The great distributer and equalizer of heat. 
c. The greatest natural boundary between nations—a 
great peace-preserver. 
A natural highway connecting all peoples. 
Great ocean routes sketched on Mercator’s map of the 
world (laboratory). 
Composition—not uniform. Varies— 
a. At mouths of great rivers. 
b. In region of melting icebergs. 
c. In belt of equatorial calms. 
d. In trade wind belts—great evaporation without pre- 
cipitation. 
Density—varies with composition and temperature. 
Explorations—soundings and dredgings. 
a. By what means—how performed. 
b. Results: changed notions regarding the temperature, 
light, and life of the ocean. 
Depth: maximum and average. The great deeps located 
and charted. 
Temperature. 
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a. Sources of heat. 
b. Horizontal and vertical variations. 
Light. 
a. Sources. 
On continental shelf. On deep sea bottom. 
Movements of ocean waters. 
a. Wind waves. 
Causes; Movements; Parts; Effects. 
b. Tidal waves. 
Causes—attraction of moon and sun. 
Kinds—flood, ebb, hence high and low. 
Interval. 
Changes in height due to modified attraction, giving 
rise to terms spring and neap. 
“Slack water” explained. 
Modifications of tidal waves. 
(a) Bores. 
(b) Races. 
Seismic waves. 
Wind-tidal and seismic-waves compared in _ height, 
length, duration, and effects on human interests. 
Currents and drifts defined. 
Origin; Location; Names; Deflection (Ferrel’s 
Law) ; Central calms (Sargasso Sea) ; Effects on hu- 
man interests. 
Creep of ocean waters on ocean floor, from sub-polar 
areas towards sub-equatorial areas. 
Evidence; Cause; Effect. 
The ocean floor. 
a. Relief—comparatively level, due to absence of weather- 
ing. 
b. Origin and composition of materials. 
On continental shelf. 
In deep water. 
In deepest waters. 
Possible future of these materials resulting from 
successive uplifts of ocean floor, and their effects on 
human interests. 
Marine life. 
a. Plants—confined to continental shelf. Exception: 
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Cc. 


Sargassum. Plants cannot grow in depths beyond the 
reach of sunlight. Kinds and their use to man. 
Animals—found in all waters, littoral, pelagic, abyssal. 
Kinds and their use to man. 

Human industries determined by marine life. 


B. Continental waters. 


I. 


Rivers: Streams of water and rock waste flowing from high- 
er to lower levels towards the sea. Sources of water and 
rock waste considered. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Parts of river: Source, banks, bed, mouth, tributaries. 
River system: A river with all its tributaries. 
River basin: All the land drained by a river and its trib- 
utaries. A river basin is a system of slopes. 
Divides: Slopes meeting at their upper edges form 
water-partings, or divides; meeting at their lower edges 
form thalwegs. 
Work of rivers: Earth side. 
Drainage—effects on life. 
Erosion—erosional changes noted. 
Transportation. 
Assorting power of running water. 
Deposition—depositional forms noted. 
Uses of rivers: human side. 
Water power: to turn mill-wheels, to float logs in 
lumber regions; Transportation; Water supply; 
Fishing grounds; Natural harbors; Pleasure and 
health resorts. 
A stream studied. (Field lesson.) 
Natural career of rivers. 
(1) Youth: Characterized by falls, rapids, lakes, 
islands, V-shaped valleys. 
Note.—From a study of what a river is, also of 
the river’s work, it will be evident that falls mi- 
grate up-stream, rapids fade out, lakes shallow and 
finally fill up, islands migrate down-stream, and 
the valley sides recede and diminish in slope. 
Study Echo Cliffs, Ariz., topographic sheet (lab- 
oratory). 
Maturity: Characterized by a more uniform and 
gentle flow, lower banks, larger number of tribu- 
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taries, migration of divides, greater area of basin, 
bed nearer to baselevel, increased tendency to 
meander, greater adaptability for commerce. 
Study Charleston, W. Va., topographic sheet (lab- 
oratory). 
Old age: Characterized by fewer tributaries, 
greatly reduced vertical distance between source 
and mouth, a large area of flood plains, extension 
of delta, and weak relief of basin. Study Cald- 
well, Kan. topographic sheet (laboratory). 

i. Tragedies in the life history of rivers. 

(1) Drowning, caused by sinking of a portion of the 
valley. The lower Susquehanna is a type. Re- 
sults: A long, narrow bay, a shortening of the 
river, dismemberment of lower tributaries (mak- 
ing them independent rivers flowing into the 
young bay, the upper portion of which is called 
the estuary of the trunk stream). 

Uplift and deltification. The lower Missis- 
sippi is a type. 
Results: Extinction of a long, narrow bay, a 
lengthening of the river, engrafting lower tribu- 
taries (thus enlarging the river system and in- 
creasing the area of the river basin). 
Note.—Uplift sometimes uudoes the work of 
a river, causing it to begin anew, thus rejuvenat- 
ing it. The Missouri in Montana is a type. Re- 
sults: River terraces, falls, rapids. 
Beheading, caused by migrating divides. The 
Chattahoochee, beheaded by the Savannah, is a 
type. 
Change of climate, from moist to arid, producing 
wadies, salinas, salt lakes, playas; change of cli- 
mate from warm to glacial, producing extinction 
of rivers by ice-sheet. 
2. Lakes: bodies of water lying in hollows of the land. 
Origin of hollows considered. 
a. Parts of a lake: shore, foot, head, bed, tributaries (out- 
let, inlets). 
b. Lake basin: all the land drained into the lake. 
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Uses of lakes: A drainage reservoir, an equalizer of the 
flow of rivers flowing from them, promoters of naviga- 
tion, modifiers of climate, food supply, pleasure and 
health resorts. 

Destruction of lakes: 

Drainage: Caused by the cutting down of outlet. 
Filling-in: Caused by deposition of silt from inlets, 
wave erosion, wind-blown materials, evaporation, suc- 
cessive generations of plants and animals. 

A lake and an obsolete bay studied (field lessons). 
Life in rivers and lakes compared with life in ocean. 
The relation of lakes to swamps and of swamps to 
meadows noted in special cases, and deductions made. 


Underground waters: Streams and reservoirs. 


a. 


Origin: Ground waters, water held in suspension by 
the ground. 

Ground-water level: Varies with weather and climate. 
Destructive work: Chemical and mechanical erosion: 
strongly marked in limestone strata and salt deposits. 
Results: caverns, sinks or swallow-holes. Noted in any 
limestone region. 

Constructive work: Deposits of metals and minerals in 
veins, of stalactites and stalagmites in caverns, and min- 
eral matter sometimes on reappearing as surface waters. 
Life in underground waters. Adaptation to peculiar 
environment. 


Springs (cold, warm, hot, mineral, weak in action, gushing) 
and wells (ordinary and artesian). 
Glaciers. 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d 


Kinds: Continental (Ice sheets), Alpine. 

Present and former ice sheets. 

Formation: manner and needed conditions. 

Movement: causes, rate. Advance and reasons for; 
recession and reasons for. 

Moraines; source, classification. 

Work: erosion, transportation, deposition (various forms 
resulting). 

Disposal: melting (sources of rivers), breaking up into 
icebergs. 

Glaciers and rivers compared and contrasted. 
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Stereopticon views (lecture room). 
Field lesson in which glacial mantle-rock, bowlders of 
transportation (often polished and scratched on one 
side), grooved and striated bed-rock, drumlins, clay 
beds, and a small glacial lake are studied. 
Study Sun Prairie, Wis. topographic sheet (laboratory ). 
IV. The Rock Envelope: Definition. 
A. The Land. 

1. Origin according to the nebular and planetesimal theories. 

2. Area: comparative, absolute. 

3. Divisions of great land masses—continents. 
Names; Location; Comparative sizes. 

4. Functions of the land as a whole. 

a. To furnish conditions most favorable for the develop- 

ment of the highest forms of life; plant, animal, and 


human. 
B. The structure of the land. 
1. ‘The centrosphere: the central, and much the largest mass 
of the earth. Density very great; temperature very high. 


Inaccessible to man. 

2. The lithosphere: the solid crust of the earth, forming the 
land masses and sea bottom. It is made up of bed-rock, 
mantle-rock, and (covering much of the land masses) soil. 
a. Bed-rock. 

(1) Igneous rock. 
Plutonic; granite, syenite. 
Volcanic: basalt, trap, obsidian, pumice. 

(2) Aqueous rock. 
Shale; Sandstone; Conglomerate; Limestone; Bitum- 
inous coal. 

(3) Metamorphic Rock. 
Slate; Quartzite; Marble; Anthracite coal; Gneiss; 
Mica schist. 

Mantle-rock: Definition, origin. 

Clay; Sand; Gravel; Marl; Peat. 

Rocks studied to secure ready identification. Ores 
of important economic value studied (laboratory). 
Soil (covering much of the mantle-rock) : Rock waste 

mixed with decayed organic matter. 
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Clayey; Sandy; Gravelly; Marly; Peaty; Loamy 
(light and heavy). 
Study different kinds of soil to learn their origin, 
their composition, their relative capactiy to receive 
and retain heat and moisture, hence their adaptability 
for the leading crops of agriculture (laboratory). 
C. The Topography of the Land due to.— 
1. Diastrophism: Forces which tend to upheave the region and 
thus increase its elevation. 
a. Forces acting in a vertical plane, causing broad uplifts 
or depressions of areas (epeirogeny). 
b. Forces acting in a horizontal plane, causing relatively 
narrow uplifts (orogeny). 
Vulcanism. 
a. Probable causes. 
b. Volcano. 
Cone (ash, lava, ash and lava). 
Crater, caldera. 
Eruptions: phenomena, products. 
Classification of volcanoes: active, dormant, extinct. 
Volcanic sheets, necks, dikes. 
Distribution of active volcanoes. 
Study Mount Shasta, Cal., Tarrytown, N. Y., Crater 
Lake, Ore., topographic sheets (laboratory). 
Erosion, transportation, deposition. 


a. Causes: chemism, moisture, change in temperature, 
wind, wave, current, stream, gravity, plant and animal 


life. 


b. Results: Increasing the strength of relief to maturity, 
then decreasing that strength to old age. 
D. Forms of relief. 
1. Plains: Regions of slight elevation, fairly smooth surface, 
fine surface material, and relatively horizontal strata. 
a. Coastal plain: uplifted continental shelf. 
(1) Narrow: The coastal plain of Mexico bordering 
the Gulf, an example. 
Study its relief, drainage, shore-line, and its rela- 
tion to human activities. 
Broad: The Atlantic Coastal Plain of the United 
States, an example. This plain is divided into 
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three belts on the basis of height, drainage, and 
soil. 
Study the adaptability of each belt to human set- 
tlement. 
Study Glassboro, N. J., topographic sheet (lab- 
oratory). 
Embayed: Drowning of former marginal land. 
The coastal plain from Delaware Bay to Pamlico 
Sound is an example. Study its relation to agri- 
culture, fisheries, and commerce. 
Alluvial plain. Origin: Successive river deposits dur- 
ing overflows. The Alluvial plains of the Mississippi 
are notable examples. Note that the direction of their 
slope is at right angles to the river banks, producing 
high front lands, and swampy back lands. Consider 
their fitness for agriculture, for human health and 
safety. Study maps of the Alluvial Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi River published by the Mississippi River Com 
mission, St. Louis, Mo. (laboratory). 
Lacustrine plain. Filled and drained iake basins. The 
Red River-of-the-North “valley” is an example. Study 
its conditions for tillage and settlement. 
Study Fargo, N. Dak., topographic sheet (laboratory). 
Plains by denudation: Peneplains. 
(1) Worn-down mountain regions. 
The Piedmont plain of Virginia, between the 
Blue Ridge and the coastal plain, is an example. 
Surface gently rolling, soil deep, fine, fertile. 
Fitted for grazing, agriculture, and human settle- 
ment. The remnants of the old mountains are 
called monadnocks. 
Worn-down plateau regions. 
The plains of Western New Mexico are examples. 
The remnants of the old plateau are called either 
mesas or buttes. 
Plateaus: Regions of high elevation, relatively horizontal 
strata. Surface material somewhat coarser than that of 
plains, bounded by a more or less abrupt descent to lower 
ground or in part by mountain ranges. An extensive pla- 
teau may be crossed by mountain ranges or deep valleys. 
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Young Plateaus: Characterized by deep and narrow 
stream valleys (canyons). The Colorado Plateau in 
northern Arizona is an example. Not favorable for 
human activities. 

Study Echo Cliffs, Ariz., topographic sheet (labora- 
tory). 

Mature Plateaus: Characterized by hill-and-valley sur- 
face. Drainage fairly well established. Many water- 
falls in lateral valleys. The Allegheny plateau is an 
example. 

Conditions favor native plants and animals, and the more 
primitive occupations of man, as hunting, fishing, and 
grazing, although lumbering and mining are often en- 
gaged in. Conditions do not favor a dense population. 
Study Charleston, W. Va., topographic sheet (labora- 
tory). 

Old Plateaus: Characterized by shallow, flat-bottomed, 
and wide stream valleys, occupying much of the surface. 
Remnants of the strata, called mesas when large, buttes 
when small, are found here and there. 

The plains of western New Mexico and eastern Ari- 
zona are examples. Favorable for human occupation 
when sufficient moisture may be secured. 

Study Abilene, Tex., topographic sheet (laboratory). 
Broken plateaus: A series of related plateau blocks sepa- 
rated by fractures commonly known as faults. These 
vary in height, but retain their strata in a horizontal 
plane. Conditions not favorable for human settlement. 
The Colorado plateau is an example. 

Study Kaibab, Ariz., topographic sheet (laboratory). 


3. Mountains: Results of orogeny and vulcanism. 


a. 


Block: Due to faulting, uplift, and tilting; analogous to 
broken plateaus, although plateau blocks retain their 
strata in a horizontal plane. Characterized when young 
by one long gentle slope and one short abrupt slope. 
As they develop the slopes gully and ravine con- 
tribute their waste in fan-like deposits at their base. 
Earthquakes are frequent. Study young block moun- 
tains in southern Oregon, mature block mountains in 
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central Nevada, and old block mountains in southern 
California. 
Study Alturas, Cal., topographic sheet (laboratory). 
Domed: A broad arch or open fold, due to bending of 
strata from lateral pressure or to the intrusion of igneous 
rock between sedimentary beds, forming a peculiar bul- 
ging of the overlying strata. The Black Hills are an 
example. Study Black Hills and Henry Mountains 
topographic sheets (laboratory). 
Folded: Probably due to lateral pressure producing anti- 
clines and synclines, anticlinal valleys and synclinai 
ridges. ‘The Jura mountains are a good example of 
young folded mountains. 
Study Harrisburg, Pa., topographic sheet (laboratory). 
Lofty: Complex in structure; evidences of repeated tilt- 
ing in blocks, uplifting in domes, and pressing into folds. 
The Alps are an example. 
Study Canyon City, Col., topographic sheet (labora- 
tory). 
Note.—In the study of mountains consider their life 
history. Their youth is characterized by steep slopes, 
land-slides, avalanches, earthquakes, comparatively even 
sky-line, absence of deeply eroded gullies and large talus 
slopes. 
Their maturity is noted in lowered peaks, rounded sum- 
mits, uneven sky-line, broad ravines containing well es- 
tablished streams, deep accumulations of detritus. 
Old age is marked by broad valleys with low water- 
partings, a thick covering of fine rock waste, monad- 
nocks (remnant mountains), and absence of bare ledges. 
Example: The Piedmont belt of Virginia. 
As mountains advance in age their conditions for human 
occupancy are more and more favorable. 
Mountains often determine the climate of adjoining 
regions, separate flora and fauna belts, are sources of 
many rivers, of mineral wealth and timber supply, and 
are scenic centers and health resorts. 
E. Shore lines. 
1. Definition. 
2. Regular shore line, resulting from,— 
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a. Retrogression of the sea, due to continental uplift. 

b. By the formation of sand reefs, and the filling-in of 
lagoons and inlets. 

c. By deltification. 

Other results of a. b. c.: Lengthening of rivers, engratting 

of shallow streams, formation of coastal plains. 

Study Atlantic City topographic sheet (laboratory). 

Irregular shore line, resulting from,— 

a. Advance of the sea, due to continental sinking. 

Study Boothbay, Me., topographic sheet (laboratory). 
Other results of continental sinking: Shortening of rivers, 
dismemberment of affluents (forming independent streams), 
formation of drowned valleys (estuaries), islands, peninsulas 
and promontories. An irregular coast-line favors commerce. 
A regular coast-line is inhospitable in time of storm. 

(To be Continued) 


THE FAMINE IN JAPAN 


ECENT information which has reached us about the famine in the 
R northern provinces of Japan shows that the calamity is the greatest 
that has happened to that section of the country for the last sixty 
years. So appalling are the conditions that the committee chosen by the 
foreign community of Sendai declare that out of a population of 899,279 
at least 280,000 people are in extreme distress, “with no possibility of sav- 
ing life without aid.” ‘Three provinces are involved in the distress—those 
of Miyagi, Fukushima, and Iwate. ‘The immediate cause of the famine 
is the failure of the rice crop; and how complete this failure has been is 
shown by the fact that in Miyagi alone the yield of rice this year is less than 
twelve per cent. of the normal amount. One of the newspapers in this 
province says: ““The sentence of death has been passed on the people of this 
province”; and the statements of the committee are so worded as to show 
that there is little exaggeration in this pitiful declaration. In Fukushima 
some 300,000 people are already in distress, and in Iwate, the least afflicted 
of the three provinces, it is said to be certain that 100,000 people cannot 
live without speedy and continued aid. Throughout the famine-stricken 
territory many thousands of men, women, and children, have been reduced 
to eating the bark of trees, shrubs, and roots. —The Outlook. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL AND THE INCIDENTAL 
IN GEOGRAPHY* 


BY R. H. WHITBECK, 
State Model School, Trenton, N. J. 


r | ‘HE subject matter of geography is almost limitless in amount. It 
is neither possible nor desirable to teach it all; a selection of material 
must be made. Of the matter selected to be taught, some is much 

more important than the rest. Some is fundamental ; some is merely inci- 

dental. Exact agreement upon what is fundamental is not possible. 
Geography belongs among those studies in which subject matter is the 
primary aim, and mental discipline is secondary. ‘The study of geography 
will afford mental discipline. You can’t help it. But in selecting what shall 
be emphasized, the guiding question, in my judgment, must be, “What parts 
of all this geographical material are most useful to the average person?” 
There is a body of knowledge that ought to be a part of the life equip- 
ment of every: intelligent man, and which it is the duty of geographical 
study to supply. No other study can be held responsible for furnishing this 
kind of intelligence. The vast majority of the children are to be the world’s 
workers. They will not become learned men. My conviction is, then, that 
up to the end of the sixth school year, geography teaching should emphasize 
those things that are most likely to prove useful, later, to the rank and file 
of men; that the teaching should be strongly utilitarian ; eminently sensible. 
To be more explicit: up to the end of the sixth school year, I believe map 
studies are fundamental, but I would not have the maps crowded with 
names,—a condition that complicates them and tends to leave in the mind in- 
distinct pictures. There is value in simplified maps, studied and sketched, 
so that they fix themselves as permanent pictures in the mind. Upon those 
maps, only names which figure prominently and frequently in the reports 
of the world’s affairs should appear. I have asked educated people to name 
the mountain ranges of South America. Most of these people, and they 
were well-read people too, could name just one range—the Andes. They 
could name five or six cities and about three rivers and possibly a half dozen 
important exports from South America to the United States. They had 
also a general idea that we sell manufactured goods to the South American 
states. Why do these people know so little about South America? They 
doubtless once learned in school the names of a dozen rivers, a half dozen 
mountain ranges, and a score or more of cities. It is simply because these 


* A Paper read before the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Atlantic City, Dec. 28, 1905. 
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geographical names figure so little in the affairs that interest the average man 
that they have forgotten them because of their sheer worthlessness. 

A multitude of cities are mentioned and mapped in our school geog- 
raphies. One modern text-book mentions 201 foreign cities which it calls 
“principal cities.” Another gives 175 outside the United States, and 175 
in the United States, and modestly heads the list ‘““Some important cities.” 
Still another book gives 275 cities in the United States and 310 foreign 
cities, or nearly 600 in all. 

One of the new school geographies crowds its maps with place names. 
For example, it prints the names of 190 cities and towns on a map of France 
3 by 4 inches in size. Not over ten of these are of much consequence to the 
average person. 

Partly from interest in the experiment, and partly for the sake of any 
value that might come from the results of the effort, I undertook a little 
task in the Cornell Summer School of Geography of 1904. There were 
present some seventy-five geography teachers, principals, and superintendents, 
from twenty or more states; they represented all kinds of schools. These 
teachers were divided into committees, and each committee was asked to 
decide upon what cities in the continent assigned to it are of primary im- 
portance; cities that are so important that an American school teacher 
should teach their location rather accurately ; teach why they are important, 
and for what they stand in world affairs. It was agreed that a city must 
stand for more than one important thing in order to be included in the list. 
Lyons, for example, though it is the leading silk-making city of the world, 
presents nothing else that an American school boy need know, and hence 
would not be included. The committees decided upon the lists of cities and 
passed them over to a committee of the faculty of geography. These men 
were Prof. Ralph S. Tarr of Cornell, Prof. Albert P. Brigham of Colgate 
University, Prof. Charles A. McMurry, the well known writer and lecturer 
on pedagogy, and instructors Philip Emerson of Lynn, Mass., Geo. A. Hub- 
bard of Cornell, and Ray H. Whitbeck of Trenton, N. J. Two-thirds of 
the cities listed by the first committees failed of approval by the faculty com- 
mittee. Any city in the United States which received two or more of the 
six faculty votes was listed. Following is the list; the numeral after a 
name signifies how many of the six votes this city received : 


New York (6) Milwaukee (2) 

Chicago (6) Washington (6) 
Philadelphia (6) Denver (6) 

St. Louis (6) Louisville (2) 

Boston (6) Minneapolis-St. Paul (6) 
Baltimore (2) Kansas City (2) 
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Cleveland (3) Indianapolis (2) 
Buffalo (3) Duluth-Superior (5) 
Pittsburg (6) Salt Lake City (3) 
San Francisco (6) Puget Sound cities (4) 
Cincinnati (2) Scranton-Wilkes-Barré (3) 
New Orleans (6) Galveston (4) 
Lowell (3) 
(25) 

No foreign city was listed unless it received the approval of at least three 

of the six members of the faculty. Following are the lists: 


Europe Western Continent 


London (6) Exclusive of U. S. 


Liverpool-Manchester (6) Montreal (6) 
Edinburgh (6) Quebec (5) 
Glasgow (6) Rio Janeiro (6) 
Madrid (4) ‘ Buenos Aires 6) 
Berlin (6) Havana (6) 
Hamburg (6) Mexico (6) 
Vienna (4) (6) 

Rome (6) 

Naples (3) Africa, Australia, 
Athens (6) and Scattered Islands. 
Constantinople (6) Cairo (5) 

St. Petersburg (6) Cape Town (5) 
Paris (6) Johannesburg (3) 
Marseilles (3) Melbourne (4) 
Venice (4) Sydney (3) 

(16) Manila (6) 

° Batavia (3) 
etn Honolulu (6) 
Bombay (6) (8) 

Calcutta (6) 
Canton (5) 
Pekin-Tien-Tsin (6) 
Hong Kong (5) 
Jerusalem (6) 
Tokio-Yokohama (6) 
Mecca-Medina (3) 
(8) 


It is worthy of note that, while the text-books in geography mention up- 
wards of 100 cities in Europe, only sixteen are regarded by this committee 
as deserving of emphasis and only eleven received the endorsement of the 
whole committee. The entire list contains only 57 cities; only 34 received 
the votes of the entire committee. It is understood, of course, that this 
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committee would expect pupils to be familiar with the names and approxi- 
mate locations of probably twice as many more cities. 

I took a list of 175 foreign cities, called in a modern school geography 
“Important,” and pronounced them to various people who were kind enough 
to let me experiment upon them. A normal school senior just about to 
graduate with good standing could locate 30 per cent. of them, that is, could 
tell in what country they are found. A woman <f educated tastes, a fortner 
school teacher, could locate 26 per cent. of them. A Princeton graduate 
with an A. B. (1903), now a teacher, succeeded in locating one-haif of 
them. 

Such an experiment may not prove anything, but it does suggest that 
more than half of these “important” cities do not figure enough in the read- 
ing of even well-educated people, so that these people can tell in what coun- 
try they are located, much less tell anything more about them. 

There is no authority able to dictate just what is fundamental and just 
what incidental. The individual teacher, supervisor, or superintendent 
must judge for himself. It is not all important that we agree upon just 
what is fundamental; it is of consequence that each teacher shall decide 
what she will consider as fundamental and then teach it so that it will stick. 
The amount of matter that will stand the test and prove itself to be funda- 
mental is not great. The incidental matter is limitless, but such matter is 
not to be emphasized. Most of it will be forgotten, as it ought to be. A 
residuum will remain in the memory. Its survival will be the test of its 
fitness. Its value will lie in its having been known. ‘There are only a 
dozen mountain ranges outside of the United States that need be remem- 
bered. About three rivers in South America, six in Europe, three in Africa, 
and six in Asia call for emphasis. A half dozen mountain peaks and as 
many capes outside of North America will prove, in life, to be worth re- 
membering. Many other rivers, mountains, and capes will cross the path 
of the geography pupil in his study. He will, for the time, be on speaking 
terms with them. ‘That is sufficient. They are only incidental. Long 
lists of exports, imports, and manufactures are mostly “lumber.” We im- 
port a thousand kinds of merchandise, raw and manufactured. A few of 
these are really worth emphasizing, and only a few. Certain foreign 
places supply us with important articles; e. g., rubber, tea, coffee, sugar, raw 
silk, wool, hemp, cocoa, hides, spices. Certain countries have specialized 
in certain manufactures, and excel in these lines; e. g., English suitings and 
cutlery, French pottery and artistic fabrics, Bohemian and Venetian glass, 
Irish linen. In this matter of imports and exports there is need that teach- 
ers use the pruning knife and use it freely. 
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It was in the endless lists of places, rivers, islands, capitals, exports, im- 
ports, etc., that the old geography went astray. ‘The new geography tempo- 
rarily went astray in quite a different direction. It swung away to the 
other extreme, neglected political and commercial matters, and laid an ab- 
surd emphasis upon physiography. There were pages about primary high- 
lands and secondary highlands; primary lowlands and secondary lowlands. 
It was dry stuff, and teachers and pupils soon rebelled against it; a saner 
geography is now with us. The physiographic basis of geography is right. 
I can not conceive of rational geography that is not based upon physiog- 
raphy ; yet a sense of proportion must be maintained. 

I have held that geography, up to the end of the sixth year, should aim 
primarily to give information useful to the rank and file of men. Beyond 
the sixth year, the controlling purpose will change. Facts for their own 
sake will receive less attention; general principles of geography, the idea of 
cause and effect—the “why”—will come into the foreground. They should 
have been present in all of the teaching; now they receive the emphasis. 
The judgment is called into service more, the memory less. This is as it 
should be. ‘The early grades are the place to store the memory with facts, 
providing they are facts of value. The reasoning powers develop later. 

Geography teaching should run through the grammar school course. 
Certain topics like the earth’s movements and the results thereof, the effects 
of the inclination of the earth’s axis; the light zones, the heat zones, the 
wind belts, call for accurate reasoning. They cannot be economically 
taught to immature minds. They probably ought to be taught in the grades; 
I sometimes doubt it. But certainly they should be left until the last year. 
I am aware that few courses of study conform to this notion. I question if 
the phenomena of the tides beyond the simplest facts, should be taught at 
all in the grades, particularly the cause of the tide 6n the side of the earth 
opposite the moon. I rarely find a teacher who understands this phenom- 
enon, to say nothing of teaching it. 

There are general principles of geography, just as there are of physics or 
chemistry. Some of them fall within the comprehension of grade pupils. 
These general principles, causes, consequences, and relations, are funda- 
mental to later geography. 


A few examples will illustrate the meaning of geographic principles: 
The higher men rise in civilization, the more varied and numerous are their 
wants. 


To gain profit from supplying these varied wants, men engage in farming, min- 
ing, fishing lumbering, and all other forms of production, and in manufacturing and 
trading. 

Because of differences in climate, soil, location, people, -etc., different regions 
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are fitted to produce different things, and the exchange of these commodities forms 
commerce, 


Living is easiest in a warm climate and hardest in a cold climate, but a temper- 
ate climate is most favorable to progress. . 


People are found in greatest numbers in regions of rich soil and easy travel, hence 
the rich valleys are most thickly populated. 

Forests grow only where there is ample rain. General farming requires con- 
siderable rainfall or irrigatjon. Grazing is the chief industry in lands of small 
rainfall. (Mining?). 

To make an industry profitable, men must be able to sell their products and de- 
liver them where they are desired; hence means of transportation are demanded. 

Where transportation facilities are best, all kinds of industries are most thriving. 

Valleys and plains are natural routes for canals and railroads. 

Manufacturing is especially dependent upon transportation, hence manufactur- 
ing and commercial cities grow up on navigable waters and at railroad centers, 

A good climate, a good harbor, several lines of railroad, river or lake transpor- 
tation, water power, nearness to coal mines, a rich surrounding country are the lead- 
ing advantages of location. 

A rising coast tends to produce an even shore line, without harbors. A sinking 
coast drowns the river mouths and produces harbors. Nearly all the good natural 
harbors of the world have resulted trom the sinking of the land. 


Geographical relations are fundamental matters, their importance in- 
creasing with the maturity of the pupil. For example, the great slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industry of Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis, is a 
consequence of the corn fields of the Middle Western States and the graz- 
ing lands farther west. Corn is a response to the climate and soil of these 
states, and grazing is always the industry in regions of limited rainfall. 
‘The small rainfall of the grazing states results from their position on the 
leeward side of a mountain range. Hence, there appears the chain of re- 
lations between prevailing winds, mountains, rainfall, grazing, and slaugh- 
tering. ‘These are cause-and-effect relations, and are easily perceived. 

Again, Great Britain has coal and iron. ‘They invite manufacturing. 
She is an island with many harbors. ‘This develops seamanship. She de- 
sires to sell her manufactures and to secure food for her millions of work- 
men. ‘This suggests colonies and Great Britain becomes the great colonial 
empire. Commerce requires ships, and she builds the greatest merchant 
marine in the world. A merchant marine and a colonial empire demand a 
navy to protect the commerce and the colonies, and Great Britain, of neces- 
sity, has the largest navy in the world. ‘There is a close and evident rela- 
tionship existing here, as there is among the larger facts in the geography 
of every country. 

If my analysis is right, seventh and eighth year geography will lay the 
emphasis upon geographical influences and relations, geographical causes and 
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effects. Facts must still form a major part of the work, but the facts are 
made incidental to the geographical relations which are to be brought out. 
The earlier geography work was utilitarian. The later is educational or 
disciplinary to a larger extent. 

The earlier teaching should be made definite by the teacher’s selecting 
and listing the facts which she purposes to emphasize, and then seeing to it 
that the pupils appreciate that there is a difference between primary and 
secondary material. 

The teaching of relations is harder to make definite. It is always easy 
to be indefinite. It is the expert teacher who can select from a maze of 
matter the salient points, emboss these points upon the background of her 
teaching so that they stand out like headlines; and when the details have all 
dwindled away in the distance, the essentials still stand out and refuse to 
be forgotten, because they were emphasized in a way that distinctly sepa- 
rated them from the thousand and one merely incidental facts of geography. 

I have said nothing about field work. Without question, it is one of the 
most valuable means of teaching some phases of geography. Said Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the leading English geographer, “One hour’s instruction 
in the field is, in fact, worth twenty hours of reading or listening to lec- 
tures.” Said Colonel Parker, ‘Field lessons are an indispensable means in 
teaching geography.” Practically every recognized leader in geography in 
America has committed himself to the same view. I shall not discuss the 
matter here. Suffice it to say that field lessons cost a good deal of planning, 
inconvenience, and strength, but they are worth what they cost. 

To summarize: 

Efficient geography teaching requires that as sharp a distinction as 
possible be made between matters that are really worth remembering and 
those that are not. 

Memorizing facts is perfectly legitimate if the facts are worth memor- 
izing. 

Up to the end of the sixth year, the probable usefulness of material 
should be the test of what to emphasize in teaching. 

The studying and sketching of maps to the end that clear mental pjc- 
tures of these maps may be formed, is a fundamental exercise, especially in 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th years. Clear and simple maps are needed for school 
study. : 
Carefully selected lists of cities, rivers, mountains, exports, manufac- 
tures, etc., should be made and only the relatively few important ones 
should receive emphasis. Experience in life shows that these lists may ,be 
short without loss. 
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No authority can say exactly what is or is not fundamental. The im- 
portant thing is that the teacher discriminate as wisely as she can, and lay 
the emphasis. accordingly. 

Many of the facts of mathematical geography are too difficult for imma- 
ture minds and it is economy to teach them late in the course. 

The earlier years of geography are the memory years: the later are the 
reasoning years. 

In the seventh and eighth years, geographical relations and geographic- 
al principles should receive the emphasis. 

Field work comes high, but it is worth all it costs. 

There is a striking passage in Bagley’s ““The Educative Process.” I 
want to put the word “geography” in place of his word “education” and 
quote the passage as my conclusion: 

“What we need in geography (education) is something definite to tie 
to. If this something be accurate and exact, so much the better; if it can 
not be accurate and exact, let it approach this ideal as closely as possible, but 
in any case let it be definite.” 


White Mists AND BLack CLoups.—Bouguer, of the expedition sent 
to Quito by the French Academy to measure a degree of latitude near the 
equator in 1736, wrote the following :— 

P. xliii. “All the time we were crossing these mountains we couldn’t 
help seeing the great error of the physicists who think clouds are not the 
same as mists. Often the clouds were five or six hundred fathoms below 
us and prevented us from seeing the earth, while they hid the sky from the 
inhabitants of the plains. At other times these clouds mounted 
higher and became a simple mist in which we were. When I have seen 
them well below us they always looked very white; I can only compare 
their form and color to masses of cotton that touched each other and had a 
wavy surface. As for the color, the same thing happens with water as 
with glass. It is well known that glass loses its transparency when pul- 
verized and looks snow white from the side where it is strongly lighted. Ic 
is the same with water when reduced to very small particles or almost im- 
perceptible drops in clouds or mist 

“As the (drops)....present too many tiny surfaces to the light they 
seem dark when looked at from below, while if the spectator is placed above 
as we were often on Pinchincha and other mountains, all the rays reflected 
and intermingled after having suffered several refractions, form white in 
accordance with what we know of the nature of light.” 


M. S. W. J. 
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THE MONTEREGIAN HILLS 
A SERIES OF VOLCANIC BUTTES 


BY JOHN A. DRESSER, Montreal. 
HE Eastern part of St. Lawrence plain is crossed in the vicinity of 
T Montreal by an interesting series of hills of the butte class known as 
the Monteregian hills. One or more of these can be seen from 
most of the schools of the district at which physiography is taught, but it is 
nevertheless possible that their usefulness for purposes of local illustration 
has been overlooked. Accordingly a brief sketch of some of their salient 
features which seem especially useful for teaching purposes, is here given. 
The St. Lawrence plain, which separates the Appalachian highlands on 
the southeast from the uplifted edge of the Laurentian peneplain on the 
northwest, presents to the eye a level surface and an even sky-line, except 
for these buttes. It has, however, slight differences of elevation, ranging 
from one hundred feet above sea level along the river, to four hundred feet 
near the edge. of the Appalachian highland about fifty miles distant. It is 
thus a very broad, flat valley, in which the tributary streams are reduced to 
the base level of erosion. 

The buttes, locally known as mountains, are eight in number, six of 
which stand in a nearly east and west line, viz., Mount Royal, St. Bruno, 
Beloeil, Rougemont, Yamaska and Shefford. The remaining two, Brome 
and Mount Johnson, stand a few miles to the south of the others. They 
are generally six to ten miles apart, and rise to heights of five hundred to 
twelve hundred feet above the plain, their sharply defined profiles making 
them conspicuous features of the landscape. (Fig. 2) 

1. Mount Royal, at the foot of which the City of Montreal (Mont 
Royal) stands, has an area of about two square miles, and rises 769 feet 
above sea level, or 650 feet above the plain. 

2. Montarville, or St. Bruno, area 2.5 sq. m., height 563 ft. above the 
sea, 466 ft. above the plain. 

3. Beloeil, or St. Hilaire, area 4 sq. m., height 1,437 ft. above the sea, 
1,350 ft. above the plain. 

4. Rougemont, area 6 sq. m., height 1,400 ft. above the sea, 1,250 
ft. above the plain. 

5. Johnson, area less than 1% sq. mi., height 876 ft. above the sea, 
720 ft. above the plain. 

6. Yamaska, area 514 sq. m., height 1,500 ft. above the sea, 1,300 ft. 
above the plain. 
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7. Shefford, area 9 sq. m., height 1,600 ft. above the sea, 1,200 ft. 
above the plain. 

8. Brome, area 30 sq. m., height 1,500 ft. above the sea, 1,100 ft. 
above the plain. 

In the type of their relief all the larger of these hills are somewhat uni- 
form. ‘They consist in general of a rim of hills reaching about to the maxi- 
mum height of that particular mountain with a central basin-like depres- 
sion, generally several hundred feet lower than the surrounding summits. 





Mount Royal From the Southeast. 


The northeast-southwest running valleys are often deep and V-shaped, 
suggesting pre-glacial valleys afterwards deepened by ice action. 

The southwestern side is usually the lowest part of these mountains, a 
phenomenon which has not yet been satisfactorily explained. The accom- 
panying profile of Mount Royal viewed from the southeast is characteristic 
of most of these hills, (Fig. 1) 

These hills are composed chiefly of igneous rocks. In some cases they 
are the necks of ancient volcanoes by which the lavas passed upwards to the 
surface of the earth which was then hundreds of feet above the present 
land surface. Others of these hills are composed of rocks formed by the 
cooling of lava, which has never reached the surface but has been intruded 
into subterranean cavities in the sedimentary rocks and hence are laccolites, 
instead of volcanic necks. 

In the long ages. that have elapsed since the igneous rocks were formed 
by either process, a great amount of degradation and later of denudation, 
has taken place. The plain has thus been worn down, more than a thou- 
sand feet, at least, but the igneous rock and the hardened rim of sedimentary 
rock near enough to the contact to be heated and hardened by the lava, have 
resisted these erosional processes so much better than the sedimentary rocks 
around them, as to still leave them their present elevation. Hence the pop- 
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ular idea that the hills were thrown up above the present land surface by 
volcanic eruption is incorrect. ‘The common impression that the central 
basins already referred to are the original volcanic craters is also an errone- 
ous one. ‘The craters, where any existed, were hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of feet above the present surface and all traces have been completely re- 
moved. Remnants of sedimentary beds are still found adhering to the 
igneous rocks high up on these hills, thus evidencing their residual origin, 
and attesting to the enormous erosion of the district. 

Besides indicating this great amount of erosion they also record the high 
water marks of the period of submergence which this part of the continent 
suffered near the close of the ice age. During that period the water stood 
for some time at various heights, cutting on these hills a series of beach 
terraces, many of which are still well preserved. A beautiful one on the 
south side of St. Bruno mountain can be well seen by the traveler on the 
Grand Trunk Railway from Portland to Montreal between Beloeil and St. 
Bruno stations. On Mount Royal these terraces have given the direction to 
many of the principal streets of the city of Montreal. Thus St. Antoine, 
Dorchester, St. Catharine and Sherbrooke streets represent different water 
levels of this prehistoric sea, which at its greatest height possibly covered the 
entire mountain. 

Among other examples of physiographic control afforded by the Mon- 
teregian hills are the magnificent apple orchards which flourish upon these 
mountains probably supported by the peculiar enrichment of the soil due to 
the decay of the alkali-rich volcanic rocks. Also the oak tree, which is rare 
in other parts of the district, here finding drainage and other conditions 
suitable to its growth, becomes quite common. Thus Brome mountain has 
one elevation known as “Oak Hill,” while on Mount Royal the oak is 
probably the most abundant tree in the natural park which has been re- 
served by the city of Montreal upon the mountain top. 

The different hardness and texture of the rock in different parts of these 
hills gives them an uneven surface, and, consequently, an incomplete drain- 
age. A principal feature of this is the number of small ponds or lakes 
which are thus formed. Brome mountain has three small lakes; Shefford, 
one; Yamaska, two; Rougemont, two; Beloeil, one; and St. Bruno, no less 
than five. Owing to their elevation these lakes commonly supply water 
to neighboring towns in the plains and are generally the source of the ice 
supply. They also afford admirable summer resorts in many instances, and 
in a few cases have lately been well stocked with fish. 

These and other features of the Monteregian hills should make them 
especially useful for local observation and study in elementary physiography. 
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EDITORIAL 
THE TEACHING OF REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


T is an interesting indication of the trend of thought in educational 
] geography that at the recent meeting of the Association of American 

Geographers, a most lively discussion arose over a paper on Political 
Geography in Universities, in which the author appealed strongly for “good 
old-fashioned geography” as a necessary basis for effective college work in 
history, economics, sociology, or any other science that deals with the loca- 
tion of places and regions in the world. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that pupils are woefully ig- 
norant of the ordinary necessary information about the world when they 
leave the secondary schools. If this is true on the part of students entering 
college where they can gain some knowledge of regional geography, even 
though it be irregularly and merely by chance, it must also be true of the 
vast majority of pupils who do not enter college. It certainly is more than 
unfortunate—it is shameful—that pupils are turned out of the secondary 
schools with no knowledge—certainly no organized knowledge—of the 
world in which they live. How can young men or women read the news- 
papers or the magazines intelligently, discuss current events in history or 
politics, read books of travel or even novels, unless they know something 
about the regional geography of the important countries of the world? 

The placing of the responsibility for this condition is perfectly easy. It 
is not the fault of the earnest teachers in the elementary school, nor of the 
course of study in the lower grades, nor of the text-books in use in the 
schools. ‘Teachers in elementary schools are generally considered responsi- 
ble for most deficiencies in training on the part of youths leaving the high 
school. But school geography has never been as efficient or as strong as 
now. 

There are two very strong reasons for the weakness in our educational 
work. In the first place geography in the elementary schools is coming 
more and more to be “completed” in the seventh grade. Thus five years 
elapse before the pupil leaves the high school, during which time any knowl- 
edge of regional geography is only gained as a by-product in the study of 
history, commercial or physical geography or other related subjects. 

The ordinary high school work in geography is purely physical geog- 
raphy, or occasionally commercial geography. The place that physical 
geography has won in our secondary schools has been due to the untiring 
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efforts of college authorities who have advocated physical geography as 
a good secondary school science, which in many cases will be accepted as a 
college entrance subject. This sole emphasis of physical geography has 
meant the exclusion or neglect of the more useful and necessary regional 
geography. ‘Therefore the present absence of regional geography from the 
secondary school is the chief cause for the ignorance of this subject on the 
part of high school graduates. And this neglect of the subject is due to 
the influence of the college authorities and the geographical leaders who 
have brought about the present secondary curriculum, though it should be 
said that the unfortunate neglect of regional geography was never foreseen 
by the leaders. 

How can a pupil who is under the constant strain of keeping up his 
daily work in the secondary school be expected to carry along with him 
the geographical knowledge gained in the grades? We do not expect a 
pupil to do this in the other fundamental subjects. History, English 
and Mathematics are continued into or through the secondary schools, and 
no one would think of permitting any one of these subjects to be dropped 
finally four or five years before the pupil graduates from the high school. 

Have we a right to make it practically necessary for a pupil to neglect 
one of the fundamental subjects in his training for the four or five most im- 
pressionable years of his life? If we require him to drop geography for so 
long a time have we a right to judge his ignorance severely, or to blame his 
teachers in the elementary school for not giving him as good a working 
knowledge of geography as he has of other subjects that he has studied per- 
haps continuously for eleven or twelve years? 

Must we not face these conditions fairly and acknowledge that, in our 
zeal for improving the secondary curriculum, we have overlooked the prac- 
tical needs of the pupils? Is it not time to enter a plea for geography for 
at least three years in the secondary school, part of which should be region- 
‘al geography, and perhaps part of it definite courses in physical or commer- 
cial geography? 

Regional geography well taught, can be made as strong scientifically, 
as thought provoking, as disciplinary, as well worthy of support by the col- 
leges as physical geography can be. Regional geography deserves more at- 
tention in both high schools and colleges. Let us realize that the future 
good of pupils demands a better knowledge of regional geography than they 
now gain from most secondary schools and let us work to make that better 
knowledge possible. 


The Editor will be glad to hear of high school courses in regional geography now 
being given and to receive outlines of such courses. 
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REVIEW 


Lippincotr’s NEw GAZETTEER OF THE Wor Lp.— Edited by Angelo 
Heilprin and Louis Heilprin, pp.x 2053. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and London, 1905. 


Y ‘\ HE new and rewritten edition of Lippincott’s well-known gazetteer 
is really the old book only in form and in its system of pronuncia- 
tion, as it has been completely revised so that but little of the old 

book is retained. The editors have had a difficult task and have done it 

well. 

The text includes brief and accurate accounts of all the places that any 
one could well wish to know about, though a town like Adis Abeba or 
Ababa, as spelled by both Stieler and Andree, might not readily be found 
under Addis Abeba by any one using these two authoritative atlases. 

We note also that the editors use Congo Free State for the Congo In- 
dependent State, as it is officially called. We may question the unusual 
spelling beauxite for the more common and preferred spelling of bauxite. 
To speak of a country seat as a capital is also not in accord with American 
usage. ‘These usages are, however, of little importance to the casual user of 
the book, though they are points that ought to be considered by the editors 
when a new edition is planned. 

On the other hand we find that the editors are careful and accurate in 
their use of terms like Rocky Mountains which is so generally misapplied. 
A similar test of other difficult points shows that the work is accurate and 
up-to-date, while it is impartial on controverted points. 

It should further be noted that the references are by no means meager. 
A state, like Massachusetts for instance, receives two full pages devoted to 
a careful, well ordered digest of the geography of the state. Thus the book 
is a valuable source of reference not only for facts of location, spelling and 
pronunciation but for the thousand and one bits of information which any- 
one interested in current events is constantly desiring to find out about 
quickly. 

The book is printed on good light weight paper so that the weight of the 
volume is an extreme surprise. Hence it is handy, usable and convenient. 
It deserves wide usage in all places where such a reference volume is of 
value, and is a necessary addition to any geographical library, however 


small. R. E. D. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Tue ELEMENTS oF GeoLocy. By William Harmon Norton, pp. x-+461. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1905. 
A new elementary geology characterized by clear descriptions, excellent exposi- 
tion, well selected illustrations and planned so as to make pupils think. Divided 
into three parts—Internal Agencies, External Agencies and Historical Geology. 
The facts and principles of the earlier parts are referred to and applied wher- 
ever possible; thus necessitating the best kind of reviews by students. 
(To be reviewed later.) 

Aw INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. T. Simmons and Hugh Richard- 
son; pp. viii-380; London, Macmillan & Co., 1905. 
An excellent series of suggestions for practical work on maps, the Globe, Climate. 
Rivers, the Sea, Plant Geography and Man’s Dwelling-Place. More than sug- 
gestive for any teacher of laboratory work in geography. (To be reviewed later.} 

FisHING AND Huntinc. By Sarah M. Mott and Maude Barrows Dutton, pp. 127; 

In FieLD AND PAsturE. By Maude Barrows Dutton, pp. 190. Being Volumes I and 
II in Dutton’s World at Work Series, New York, American Book Company, 1905. 
These two little volumes are planned as supplementary reading in the second 
and third grades of school work where the curriculum centers about primitive 
life. The first volume treats of the hunting and fishing people as illustrated by 
the Eskimos, the American Plains Indian, in the Philippines and in Alaska. The 
second volume considers the agricultural and grazing people with two chapters 
devoted to the Pueblo and Navajo Indians. 
The reading matter seems well adapted to the abilities of the grades for which 
intended, the text is in general interesting, the illustrations are well selected and 
are used effectively as the basis for the text materials. 
Each volume is accompanied by brief suggestions as to hand work available for 
illustrative purposes. The books are excellent for the purpose for which they 
have been prepared, but a logical course in geography has no place for so many 
references to foreign countries before children have studied their home geography 
or know anything about the world. 

HARRISON SERIES OF HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE Maps. William Beverley 
Harrison, 47 Broad St., New York City. 
Harrison’s new series of outline maps, covering several of the continents and 
principal countries, Ancient Rome, Ancient Greece, Palestine, etc., are now 
rapidly appearing. The maps are attractively printed on paper of note-book size 
and should prove valuable for work in history, geography and in current events. 
Latitude and Longitude lines are indicated but not numbered and the maps are 
minus any scale, their most serious defects. 


PENINSULAS 


A Peninsula, the dark sea wave entwines, 
Save by some neck that to the main land joins.— Old Definition. 
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NOTES 


Mexico —Physical Features —Size.—Its very size proclaims the future 
greatness of Mexico. Its area is 767,326 square miles, considerably more 
than one-fourth the area of the United States (exclusive of Alaska and 
islands) and nearly equal to the combined areas of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Germany and Austria-Hungary. ‘The extent of this area may 
be realized by superposing it on the United States, when it would stretch 
from Tallahassee, Fla., to the North Carolina-Virginia boundary and west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains near Helena, Mont. One glance at such a 
diagram suggests how diverse must be the conditions of production in the 
several portions of so widely extended a body of land. Its greatest length 
is 1,950 miles, its extreme width 750 miles, while its narrowest part, the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is only 120 miles wide. Its coast line is 1,727 
miles on the Atlantic and 4,574 miles on the Pacific. 


Geographic Position —Mexico extends over 18 degrees of latitude, name- 
ly, from 14° 30’ 42” to 32° north latitude and lies between 86° 46’ 8” and 
117° 7’ 31” longitude west of Greenwich. Eighteen degrees of latitude (as 
far as from the south cape of Florida to Niagara Falls) imply a great 
variety of climates. Its southernmost point lies about 2 degrees more 
southerly than the southernmost part of Europe, and about 514 degrees 
south of the south coast of Cuba and on a parallel with Lake Tchad in 
Africa, Aden in Arabia and Madras in India. The Tropic of Cancer, 
passing a little to the north of Tampico and of the Zacatecas mines, divides 
Mexico into two almost equal halves. One half of the Republic, there- 
fore, is tropical, the other subtropical. 


Climate.—Latitude gives only a rude indication of climate. Other fac- 
tors are altitude and wind direction, as the wind brings with it the 
temperature of other regions and has an essential influence on moisture. 

To form an idea of Mexican climate, it may also be useful to compare 
the mean annual temperature of the City of Mexico (61.34°) (maximum 
89°, minimum 35°) with the mean annual temperatures of the following 
cities : 











CITIES CITIES 





Cincinnati 


Washington, D. C |} Athens, Greece 

Madrid || Wilmington, N. C. ............ 
Bordeaux || Jerusalem 

Marseille || Algiers 

|| Charleston, S. C 

| Florence, Italy || Montgomery, Ala 

Rome, Italy || Savannah 

Nashville || New Orleans 

Lisbon || Manila 




















The difference in temperature between day and night is marked, while 
between summer and winter it is slight. Snow is unknown except on the 
highest peaks; the leaves do not fall in autumn, but, like those of our ever- 
greens, are constantly replaced. 

From the early days of the Spanish period it has been customary to 
divide Mexico in point of temperature into three zones: The tierra caliente, 
or hot land; the tierra templada, or temperate land; and the tierra fria, or 
cold land. ‘To these may be added the tierra helada, or frozen land. The 
contrast between the three zones is best exhibited on the main line of com- 
munication, that between VeraCruz and the City of Mexico. The map 
shows that the tierra caliente, with its dense forests, its swamps and fevers, 
forms a narrow belt along the coast, while by far the greater part of the 
country belongs to the tierra templada. 

As regards moisture, the northern part of Mexico, like our own West, 
is subject to the influence of the Japan current, which, having drenched the 
northern latitudes with moisture, inflicts on the more southerly lands the 
curse of aridity. 

The variation in moisture, from 2 to 3 inches on the Arizona boundary 
to 156 inches and more on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is far greater than 
in the United States, where the maximum, 100 inches, occupies only a nar- 
row strip along the coast of Oregon and Washington. The maximum 
of 156 inches is exceeded in very few regions of the globe (head of Bay of 
Bengal, Gulf of Guinea, Dutch East Indies, Philippines, Fiji Islands). 

Surface Configuration —The Isthmus of Tehuantepec forms the divid- 
ing line between two regions remarkably different in topography, Mexico 
proper and the peninsula of Yucatan. The latter is an immense plain, 
hardly anywhere more than 300 feet above sea level. In Mexico proper 
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the 1,600-foot line closely skirts the seashore, generally not more than 20 
miles distant. ‘The meaning of this fact may be ‘realized by consider- 
ing that almost the entire Mississippi Valley lies below that line. In 
other words, Mexico is almost wholly a land of lofty mountains and high 
plateaus. 

Mexico proper again is subdivided topographically by the Rio Lerma 
into two parts—a larger northern and a smaller southern. 

The dominant feature, the backbone as it were, of the northern part, 
is the mountain range known as the Sierra Madre, generally over 6,000 
feet high, which, beginning a little south of the United States boundary 
near the Arizona-New Mexico line, runs southeastward parallel to the Gulf 
of California and about 180 miles from it, as far as the valley of the Rio 
Mezquital, beyond which, under various names, it takes on a more easterly 
course, terminating in the Sierra de Querétaro in the State of that name, 
in the eastern third of the peninsula. Northeastward from this rim ex- 
tends the vast plain known as the Mexican plateau, most of it over 1,000 
meters (3,280 feet) high. The eastern edge of it dropping down abruptly 
to the lowlands, presents from below the aspect of mountains and is accord- 
ingly called Sierra Madre Oriental. 

In the southern topographic division, the trend of the mountain ranges 
is almost exactly east and west. The valley of the Rio de las Balsas 
separates these ranges into two systems—a northern, comprising the series 
of volcanoes from the Volcan de Colima to the Pico de Orizaba, and a 
southern, called Sierra Madre del Sur. In the northern range are found 
the highest peaks in the country: Pico de Orizaba, 18,696 feet; Popocate- 
petl, 17,883 feet; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; Malinche, 14,632 feet; Nevado 
de Toluca, 15,163 feet; Cofre de Perote, 14,042 feet; Ajusco, 13,075 feet; 
Volcan de Colima, 12,989 feet. They form the southern rim of what is 
called the plateau of Anahuac, which has been the home of the densest pop- 
ulation and the center of power from Aztec days down to the present. 

Drainage.—On the high plateau of the north all the rivers end in drain- 
less lakes or salt pans with the exception of the Rio Conchos, which empties 
into the Rio Grande. In the southern half the drainage, with the exception 
of a few patches, is to the ocean. The most notable exception, the valley of 
Mexico, has recently been made tributary to the Rio Panuco and the Gulf 
of Mexico through the canal and tunnel finished on March 17, 1900. 

As might be expected from the configuration and from the distribution 
of rainfall, Mexico contains no large rivers. The two largest on the Pacific 
side, the Rio Lerma and the Rio de las Balsas, have already been mentioned. 
On the Gulf side the Rio Panuco, discharging at Tampico, is navigable for 
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a short distance. A veritable tangle of water courses intersects the rain- 
drenched lowlands of Tabasco, east of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
peninsula of Yucatan presents the remarkable spectacle of a rather humid 
country with almost no rivers, the drainage being underground, through 
innumerable channels in the limestone. In the arid region, as in the west- 
ern United States, the rivers are mostly dry, except after rains. 

Having to pass within a short distance from an altitude of 3,000 feet or 
more down to sea level, most of the Mexican rivers are torrential, present- 
ing a succession of cascades and rapids, supplying an almost unlimited water 
power, which suggests vast possibilities of industrial development. 

Soil and Minerals.—Soil—Throughout tropical Mexico, ages of ex- 
uberant vegetation and abundant moisture, combined with high tempera- 
ture, have led to profound rock decay and an accumulation of organic mat- 
ter, so that the land has become enveloped in a deep mantle of the richest 
soil. ‘To this are added, in many regions, the products of volcanic erup- 
tions, proverbial fertilizers. Where irrigation can be used in the arid re- 
gion, as along the Rio Nazas in Durango and Coahuila, in the alluvium 
washed down from the mountains for ages, and largely unleached by rain, 
the soil proves to be of astonishing fertility. 

Minerals—A map will show to what extent the crust of the earth 
through the greater part of the Mexican peninsula has been rent by vol- 
canic action. As a result, the rocks have been impregnated with ore to 
a degree hardly equaled anywhere on the globe. For centuries Mexico has 
been known mainly as a land of untold mineral wealth. The wide dis- 
tribution of volcanic phenomena suggests the presence of valuable minerals 
almost anywhere. 

Population —In northwestern Europe an area equal to that of Mexico 
contains 180 million inhabitants. To attain that figure, Mexico would 
have to multiply her 15 millions twelvefold. So far as resources are con- 
cerned, it seems not impossible that she might eventually support such a 
population, for in minerals, water power, and soil she may, on the whole, 
be regarded as equal to any European country. However, development de- 
pends not merely on the gifts of nature, but also on the quality of the popu- 
lation. 

That the aborigines were possessed of considerable natural endowments 
is attested by the comparatively high degree of civilization which some of 
them had attained, by their own unaided efforts, so far as can be judged. 
The skill shown in their architecture and sculpture, as evidenced in the vast 
ruins of their cities, the astronomic and mathematical knowledge recorded 
in the Aztec calendar stone, the highly developed systems of writing of the 
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Aztecs and Mayas, their military and civil organization, were no doubt the 
patrimony of a comparatively small class, segregated from the bulk of the 
population by long selection; but this is true of all civilizations, and the very 
fact that the development of such a class was possible proves that its ele- 
ments pre-existed in the race at large. However, the present civilization of 
Mexico is essentially of European origin and is maintained by people who are 
entirely or mainly of European blood. 

The last census of Mexico was taken on October 28, 1900, and special 
efforts were put forth to make it as accurate as possible. The bishops issued 
pastoral letters exhorting the faithful to facilitate the task, explaining that 
it was not intended to levy new taxes but would be a benefit to the nation. 
The result gave a population of 13,611,694 inhabitants, an increase of about 
1,000,000 since 1895, or 7.45 per cent in five years. The census does not 
recognize race distinctions, but the Statesman’s Yearbook states that the 
whites form 19 per cent., the mixed race 43 per cent., and the Indians 38 per 
cent. of the total. Such figures can only be approximate, as the three ele- 
ments shade off one into the other imperceptibly. _ While some authorities 
give the percentage of whites as high as 22 per cent., in Bulletin 38 of the 
United States Department of Labor the conjecture is expressed that per- 
haps less than 5 per cent. of the population are quite free from Indian ad- 
mixture. 

The table on this page shows that the population is mainly concen- 
trated on the plateau Anahuac, comprising the Federal District, and the 
States of Tlaxcala, Mexico, Guanajuato, Puebla, Hidalgo, Querétaro, and 
Morelos. 


MEXICAN STATES AND TERRITORIES IN THE ORDER OF DENSITY OF 
PoPULATION PER SQUARE KILOMETER. 








! 


| 
STATES AND TERRITORIES | Number. | STATES AND TERRITORIES | Number. 
| 


Federal District 451.26 | | 7.40 
Tlaxcala ary | 2.20 
Mexico 39.0 6.12 
Guanajuato 36.04 5-25 
32.29 I 5-14 
Hidalgo 26.19 | 6.31 
Querétaro 25.32 3.76 
Morelos 22.28 ; | 3.44 
Michoacan 15.79 || | 3.40 
13.98 || Tamaulipas | 2.59 
Aguascalientes 13.39 || Campeche | m8g 
Veracruz, 12.96 Coahuila 1.80 
11.06 || Chihuahua. 1.44 
10.34 1.11 
San Luis Potosi 8.77. || Lower California 
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Persons acquainted with Mexican conditions affirm that the official 
figure of the last census falls considerably short of the reality, the Indians, 
in particular, being disinclined to submit to enumeration through fear of 
additional burdens. It is said that the true figure probably approaches 
15 millions. 

Spanish is the official language of the Republic, and is spoken and under- 
stood almost everywhere, but there are about two million individuals whose 
mother tongue is some Indian language. These languages belong to at 
least 13 families, which are mutually unintelligible. In certain remote 
districts Spanish seems even now to be almost unknown. This is especially 
true of Yucatan, where 83.7 per cent. claimed Maya as their native language. 
With the exception of the last named, however, the Indian languages possess 
no influence over the destinies of the nation. ‘The entire social, educational, 
and political life of the Republic is carried on in Spanish. 

A general characterization of so heterogeneous a population is, of course, 
impossible. ‘The distinctively Spanish traits are well known—great physical 
endurance, natural politeness, bravery, and love of adventure. The stub- 
born resistance offered to the Spanish invaders, especially at the siege of the 
capital, proved that the natives, too, were of sturdy stock. One character- 
istic which impressed the early Spaniards, and which still impresses foreign- 
ers, is the native’s fleétness of foot. The Spanish chroniclers mention that 
Montezuma was accustomed to dine on fish caught twenty-four hours earlicr 
in the Gulf of Mexico, 260 miles away, and which, in the absence of other 
means, had to be conveyed to the capital by human carriers. 

Sefior Romero, late Mexican minister at Washington, says of the Mexi- 
can Indians: “In the state of Oaxaca, where I spent the early years of my 
life, I have seen Indians from the mountain districts who, when they had to 
go to the capital, especially to carry money, form parties of eight or ten to 
make a ten days’ round trip, carrying with them their food, which con- 
sisted of roasted ground corn, which they took three times a day, stopping 
at a brook to mix it with water, and sleeping on the bare ground, prefer- 
ring always the open air; getting up before daylight and starting on their 
journey at daybreak immediately after their early meal, speaking no Spanish, 
and traveling about 40 miles a day. When they reached the city of Oaxaca 
they would remain there one or two days, and go back to their homes with- 
out taking part in any dissipation.” 

However, in capacity for work, Sefior Romero acknowledges the in- 
feriority of the Mexican laborer to the American, and tries to trace the 
cause. Hesays: ‘The day’s work of a Mexican laborer, very likely, repre- 
sents in many cases only one-fourth of what is accomplished during the same 
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time by a laborer in the United States. A Mexican laborer working from 
ten to eleven hours a day, for instance, accomplishes less work, or pro- 
duces less, than a European or an American laborer in seven or nine hours, 
and in some instances the disproportion is as great as one to five. I have 
been assured that a Mexican bricklayer in eleven hours’ work does not lay 
more than 500 bricks, while a bricklayer in the United States lays 2,500 in 
nine hours. Mr. Enrique Creel, of Chihuahua, a prominent Mexican 
gentleman, of American parentage, stated, in an interview published by the 
Denver News of October 25, 1904, that a St. Louis contractor, who was 
executing a large contract for the Mexican Government, told him that a 
Mexican bricklayer could lay, on an average, 500 bricks daily, while an 
American bricklayer is able to lay 3,000 daily. Under such conditions the 
high wages of $3 a day in the United States are no higher than the wages of 
50 cents paid in Mexico, so far as the product of labor is concerned. The 
principal causes for this difference in working capacity are, in my opinion, 
the following: (1) The Mexican laborer is not so well fed as his fellow- 
laborer in this country; (2) he generally works until he is exhausted, and 
his work is not, therefore, so productive; (3) he is not, on the whole so well 
educated as the average laborer in the United States; (4) he has fewer 
wants to satisfy, and therefore less inducement to work. Perhaps there is, 
in addition to these causes, at least in some localities, another—a climatic 
influence, the enervating character of the tropical climate and the high 
altitude above the level of the sea, and the consequent lower atmospheric 
pressure at which a large portion of the population of Mexico is located. 
I am inclined to believe that this is a factor in the case, as a similar differ-- 
ence is noticed among animals. A plow drawn by one horse in this country 
would, in Mexico, require two or three horses to accomplish the same work 
in similar soil; and this shows that the difference in working strength may 
be due, at least in part and in some places, to natural causes or climatic in- 
fluences.” 

Immigration.—In 1900 there were in Mexico 57,507 foreigners, clas- 
sified as follows: 
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NATIONALITY Number. || Number. 








Americans 15,265 
278 
Argentinians 61 || 
Australians 72 || Hondurans 
Austro-Hungarians 234 Italians 
Belgians 130 || Japanese 
Brazilians 27 || Nicaraguans 
Canadians 140 || Peruvians 
Colombians 68 || Portuguese 
Costa Ricans 25 || Russians 
2,721 || Salvadorans 
75 Spaniards 
2,834 
83 


69 

31 Uruguayans 
2,845 Venezuelans 
3,976 All others 




















The Spanish element is thus the largest, constituting about 28 per cent. 
of the immigrants. It is a remarkable fact that whereas the Spaniard as a 
rule does not seem able to make much of the opportunities of his home:land, 
no sooner does he touch Mexican soil than he develops a remarkable energy. 

“In Mexico,” says Sefior Romero, “the energy of the Spaniard is re- 
markable. He is forceful of word and phrase, energetic in his movements, 
immensely vital, tremendously persistent, and wonderfully enduring. After 
thirty years behind a counter, selling groceries, he retires, a man of fortune; 
not always large, but sufficient, and is still a man of force and ready for 
undertakings demanding good brain power and courage. ‘They come over 
mere lads, from 10 to 15, toil and moil, feed frugally, and sleep hardly, 
and they become millionaires, bank directors, great mill owners, farmers 
on a large scale, hot-country planters and monopolists, for the Spaniard is 
born with the ‘trust’ idea, while his sons are too often dudes and spend- 
thrifts.” 

The Americans, who are second in the list of population of foreign birth, 
nearly monopolize the railway business and a large share of the mining 
industry; the English, French, and German colonies dominate largely in 
banking and in the wholesale business. A noteworthy accession to the 
population are the Mormon colonies in Sonora and Chihuahua, some of 
them dating back to 1886. ‘They received 50,000 hectares (123,550 acres) 
of free land from the Government, and many other facilities. Eight 
colonies are now in existence and others are forming. 

Two causes have hitherto checked European immigration into Mexico—- 
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lack of communication and low wages. The former has been, in the main, 
removed, few parts of the Republic being now very remote from railway 
communication. In recent years there has also been some improvement 
in wages. At present wage-earners have no motive for going to Mexico 
when they can earn five or six times as much in the United States. On the 
contrary, for the farmer, who expects his remuneration from the products he 
elicits from the soil, the astonishing fertility of some portions of Mexico, 
tegether with the genial climate, requiring little expenditure for shelter and 
clothing, ought to offer exceptional opportunities. Now that the railways 
have opened the markets of the world to Mexican products, and science has 
taught man how to conquer malarial and yellow fever, it can hardly be 
doubted that systematic white colonization will in the end prove eminently 
successful, though many early experiments may be doomed to failure. At 
present, however, the advice given by American consuls and by others 
acquainted with Mexican conditions is, that a man with small means runs a 
serious risk in investing them in Mexican land. 

What the Mexicans themselves think of white colonization may be gath- 
ered from an article in the EconomIsTaA MEXICANO, a periodical of unex- 
celled standing in that country which says: “If with only 57,507 foreigners, 
hardly one-sixth of whom were able to bring capital to the country, Mexico 
was able to obtain the development of its commerce, manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, in a word, of whatever now constitutes its well-being, it may be 
calculated to what degree of prosperity this nation may arrive when it 
numbers at least two millions of foreign-born members among its popula- 
tion. It is beyond discussion that to the foreigners we owe the peace which 
we enjoy,.if we admit the indisputable truth that peace is the result of labor. 
Mexico, beginning with the epoch of the Conquest, existed for over three 
centuries and a half—three centuries of Spanish domination and more 
than half a century of autonomous life—possessing the same elements of 
mineral, agricultural, and industrial wealth that it now possesses, but 
without taking advantage of them, through lack of initiative and of labor, 
and through lack of the cosmopolitan foreign elements, which during the 
last third of the nineteenth century brought us initiative and labor, with 
the corresponding investment of capital. The capital existed, but in 
embryonal form, in our great natural wealth to be exploited, but it was not 
exploited; as the immense quantities of capital in gold and silver which 
remain hidden in the bowels of our land required the arm of the miner to 
bring them to light and put them in circulation. The foreign capital 
applied to our natural wealth effected a rapid result, served to attract and 
circulate the Mexican capital locked up in the unexploited products of the 
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land. Before the arrival of these strangers, Mexico lived at war with her- 
self, owing to lack of labor; with their arrival public tranquility descended 
on the land. ‘The advent of labor meant the cessation of famine, and the 
cessation of famine meant the end of revolution.”"—Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance. 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM.— 
‘Trade of the United States with the United Kingdom in the fiscal year 1905 
aggregated practically 700 million dollars and formed more than one-fourth 
of our total foreign commerce. Figures just presented by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor through its Bureau of Statistics show that the 
exports from the United States to the United Kingdom in 1905 aggregated 
523 million doiiars out of a total of 1,518 millions, and thus formed 34 
per cent., or practically one-third of our total exports; imports from the 
United Kingdom aggregated 176 millions out of a total importation of 
1,117 millions, and thus formed about 16 per cent. or practically one-sixth 
of our total imports. 

On both the import and export sides of the account our trade with 
the United Kingdom is larger than with any other country. The imports 
from that country, as already indicated, were 176 millions, against 118 
millions from Germany, 100 millions from Brazil, 90 millions from France, 
86 millions from Cuba, 62 millions from Canada, 52 millions from Japan, 
and 46 millions from Mexico. The exports to the United Kingdom were 
523 millions, ‘against 194 millions to Germany, 141 millions to Canada, 76 
millions to France, 73 millions to Netherlands, 53 millions to China, 52 
millions to Japan, and 46 millions to Mexico. 

Comparing conditions of our trade with the United Kingdom in 1905 
with those of 1895, the imports from that country have grown from 159 
million dollars in 1895 to 176 millions in 1904, an increase of 17 millions, 
or a little over 10 per cent., while exports to that country have grown from 
387 millions in 1895 to 523 millions in 1905, an increase of 136 millions, 
or about 35 per cent. 

The principal articles which form our enormous trade with the United 
Kingdom are chiefly manufacturers’ materials and manufactures on the 
import side, and foodstuffs, manufacturers’ materials, and manufactures on 
the export side. While the United Kingdom is not a large producer of raw 
material for use in manufacturing, at least in excess of her own require- 
ments, she exports considerable quantities of material of this character 
drawn from other parts of the world, especially from her colonies. Of our 
imports of raw wool, which in 1905 amounted to 46 million dollars, about 
17 millions was drawn from the United Kingdom; of our imports of pig 
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tin, which in 1905 amounted to 23 million dollars, about 12 millions was 
drawn from the United Kingdom; of hides and skins our imports from the 
United Kingdom in 1905 were nearly 7 million dollars in value; of india 
rubber a little more than 7 millions; of jute, flax, and hemp nearly 2 
million dollars; of raw cotton, chiefly Egyptian, nearly a million dollars; 
of cabinet woods practically a million dollars, while diamonds and other 
precious stones imported from that country amounted to 9 million dollars. 

Among the importations of foodstuffs about 114 million dollars’ worth 
of tea was from the United Kingdom, about a half million dollars’ worth 
of coffee, and one-third of a million dollars’ worth of cocoa. Of finished 
manufactures, which form a larger share of the imports from Great Britain 
than do any other class, the most important are manufactures of cotton, 
manufactures of fibers, manufactures of iron and steel, and manufactures of 
wool. Even of cotton cloths, this cotton producing and manufacturing 
country imported in the fiscal year 1905 more than 6 million dollars’ worth 
from the United Kingdom, which presumably bought from the United 
States practically all of the cotton contained therein, and after transform- 
ing it into manufactures sent the finished product back to us, while of other 
classes of cotton manufactures, such as laces, edgings, embroideries, threads, 
etc., the total imports from the United Kingdom are even greater than 
those of cotton cloth alone, being 8 million dollars in value. Of fiber 
manufactures, of which our imports last year amounted to 40 million dollars, 
fully one-half was drawn from the United Kingdom, including 11 million 
dollars of linen cloths, 4 million dollars’ worth of burlaps woven from jute 
yarn produced in India, and 2 million dollars’ worth of linen handkerchiefs. . 

The next largest group of manufactured articles drawn from the United 
Kingdom is composed of various products of iron and steel, a large propor- 
tion being in a partially manufactured form for further use in manufactur- 
ing, especially pig-iron, 214 million dollars; ingots, blooms, and bars, 11,4 
millions; wire and wire rods, over a half million dollars, and sheet iron or 
steel, while tin plates amounted to 414 million dollars in 1905 against 12 
million dollars in 1895. Woolen goods are next in importance in the list of 
manufactures imported from the United Kingdom, and included in 1905 
over 214 million dollars’ worth of cloths, and 54 million dollars’ worth 
of materials designated as “women’s and children’s dress goods,” while other 
miscellaneous manufactures of wool brought the amount from the United 
Kingdom up to fully one-half of our total imports of woolen goods, which 
last year aggregated about 18 million dollars. 

Foodstuffs, manufacturers’ materials, and manufactures form the prin- 
cipal items in the grand total of 523 million dollars’ worth of merchandise 
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exported from the United States to the United Kingdom in 1905. Under 
the head of foodstuffs are included wheat, flour, corn, oats, meats, butter, 
cheese, cattle, sheep, canned salmon, and fruits. Under the head of manu- 
facturers’ materials, by far the most important item is cotton, and to this 
should be added leaf tobacco, lumber and timber. Under the classification 
manufactures, the most important items of export to the United Kingdom 
are copper, 14 million dollars’ worth; mineral oil, 15 millions; leather and 
manufactures, the most important items of export to the United Kingdom; 
steel amounting to over 21 million dollars. The principal foodstuffs sent to 
the United Kingdom during the year were cattle, valued at nearly 37 million 
dollars; flour, 1114 millions; wheat, 314 millions; corn, nearly 18 millions; 
fruits, 614 millions; fresh beef, 22 millions; canned beef, 4 millions; bacon, 
21 millions; hams, 1914 millions; pork, 7 millions; lard, 1714 millions; 
and butter and cheese, a little less than 1 million dollars each. Of manu- 
facturers’ materials sent to that country during the year, cotton is, as 
already indicated, by far the largest item, amounting to 176 million dollars 
in value, while leaf tobacco amounted to 914 million dollars, lumber 514 
millions, and timber nearly 4 millions. 

Of manufactures sent to the United Kingdom during the year, copper 
amounted to over 14 million dollars; upper leather for use in manufac- 
turing boots and shoes, 11 millions; sole leather, 414 millions; boots and 
shoes, about 2 millions; mineral oil, 14 millions; instruments and apparatus 
for scientific purposes, including electrical appliances, 2 % millions; build- 
ers’ hardware, including locks, hinges, tools, and saws, over 2 millions; elec- 
trical machinery, over 1 million dollars; sewing machines, 11,4 million dol- 
lars; typewriters, 114 million dollars; cars, carriages, and other vehicles, 
about 2 million dollars; agricultural implements, over 1 million dollars; 
paper, 214 million dollars, and paraffin, 414 million dollars; while of articles 
not classified by the Bureau of Statistics as foodstuffs, manufacturers’ mate- 
rials, or manufactures, there were sent to the United Kingdom 314 million 
dollars’ worth of oil cake, nearly 4 millions of turpentine, nearly 2 millions 
of rosin, and about 1 million dollars’ worth of cotton-seed oil. 

The above figures relate solely to the trade of the United States with the 
United Kingdom, which term includes England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The exports of the United States to all British territory in 1905 amounted 
to 740 million dollars, and formed 48.7 per cent. of our total exports, and 
the imports from all British territory amounted to 321 million dollars and 
formed 28.7 per cent. of our total imports. The figures of the United 
Kingdom show that imports from the United States in 1904 formed 21.6 
per cent. of her total imports and that exports to the United States formed 
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10.6 per cent. of her total exports. The United Kingdom imports twice 
as much merchandise from the United States as from any other country of 
the world and as much as from all her colonies combined, but her exports 
to India, and in some years to Germany, are larger than those to the United 
States. Of the total imports of the United Kingdom from all parts of the 
world, 42 per cent. is foodstuffs, 33 per cent. raw materials for use in 
manufacturing, and 25 per cent. manufactures. Of her total exports of 
domestic products to all parts of the world 82 per cent. is manufactures. 

Two Fie_p Trips.—Some of the classes of the Richmond, Va., schools 
have found these field trips very enjoyable as well as profitable. By actual 
sight and contact these lessons were impressed on the minds of the pupils 
in a way which would have been almost impossible even with maps, pictures, 
and word painting. The teachers had taken these trips first so as to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the location and the mechanical side of the 
journey. 

The seventh year pupils were taken on the electric cars to Drewry’s 
Bluff, which is a distance of about eight miles. This was selected because 
it embraced so much of historical, geographical and nature study value. 

Arriving at the station we took a walk of less than a mile through the 
beautiful woods which were now dressed in their gayest colors. This 
brought us to the great bluff overlooking the river where we enjoyed the 
lunch brought in boxes by the pupils. 

Now we were ready to study the forms of land and water, and then to 
the scene of the conflict. 

The troughs showing where the mouths of the cannon protruded and 
could cover the boats coming up the river. 

The pits in which were built the platforms on which the cannon were 
placed. 

The pupils thoroughly interested were asked to tell of the battle and 
the names of the boats which took part. 

As we walked back to the car the trees, both by bark and leaves, were 
studied. ‘The leaves were gathered for study the next day and also to form 
a border around the wall of the room. 

Another trip was taken by the 7 A class to a park of great natural 
beauty. This trip cost the pupils ten cents each, while the other had cost 
twenty cents each. Here they were conducted to the mineral springs un- 
der the side of the hill. The pupils were asked why were these so. 

The clearness of the water noticed was compared with the muddy water 
of the river which we would see presently. Which had you rather drink? 
Then a walk through a valley brought us to a beautiful lake surrounded 
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by hills and fed by the creek and springs which we had noticed. The out- 
let of the lake tumbling over the rocks forming miniature cataracts. Some 
of the hills almost bare, with little soil, and, therefore, the kind of vege- 
tation expected. Others more soil. How fermed and more vegetation. 

Another walk brought us to the river where we rested. 

Our lunch was eaten in sight of the quarry from which so much of our 
granite comes. 

Our nature study was conducted in the same way as on the other trip, 
the children furnishing the greater part of the information. 

The teacher took part in the games in which the children indulged after 
the walks were ended and although no strict discipline was enforced the 
children were as respectful and obedient as when in the school room. 

Louie C. KELLEY. 


RECENT DEcISIONS OF THE U. S. BoARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. 


Alatna: River, northern Alaska; large branch of Koyukuk river from 
the northwest. (Not Ah-lash-ok, Alashuk, Al-lash-ook, Allatna, Allen, 
Allenkakat, nor Oklashok. ) 

John: River, northern Alaska; tributary to Koyukuk river from the 
north near longitude 152°. (Not Alchickna, Ascheeshna, Fickett, nor 
Totsenbetna. ) 

Kittatinny: Mountains, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. (Not Blue 
nor Kitatinny.) 

Link: River connecting Upper and Lower Klamath lakes, Oregon. 
(Not Klamath.) 

Shoshone: Indian Reservation, Fremont county, Wyoming. (Not 
Wind River.) 

Spottsylvania: County and courthouse, Virginia. (Not Spotsylvania.) 

Storey: Island, Prince William sound, Alaska; just north of Naked 
Island. (Not Little Naked nor Story.) 

Storey: Slough; one of the outlets of the Copper river, Copper river 
delta, Alaska. (Not Story.) 

Wild: River, northern Alaska; a large affluent on the north side of 
Koyukuk river, near longitude 151° 30. (Not Hokotena, Totsenbet, 
Totsenbetna, Totzunbetna, nor Totzunbitna.) 


CuRRENT ARTICLES ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY.— 
December: 
Canada, The Dominion of, Consular Report, Nov. 
Child Labor: Turning Children into Dollars, Success. 
China and the United States, Nat’] Geog. Mag. 
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Commercial Geography in Secondary Schools, Journ. of Geog. 
Entomology; Fighting Bugs with Bugs, Sat. Evening Post, Dec. 16. 
Flax Industry of To-Day, Sci. dm., Dec. 9. 
Flaxseed and Its Products in the United Kingdom, Crop Reporter. 
Germany: How the Germans Revised their Tariff, Rev. of Revs. 
German Empire Trade with the United States, Cousular Report, Nov. 
Glass: How Window Glass is Made, Paint, Oil and Drug Rev., Nov. 
22, 29, Dec. 6, 13, 20. 
Japan: Importance of the Banto, Consular Report, Nov. 
Lumbering: The Wasteful West. Sat. Evening Post, Dec. 23. 
Materials of Commerce: Explanatory ‘Notes on the Mexican Tariff, 
Bull. of Intern. Bureau of Am. Republics. 
Mountain Peoples in Relation to their Soil, Journ. of Geog. 
Newsgathering, The Romance of, (IIl.), Success. 
Newspaper: The Making of a Modern Newspaper, World To-Day. 
Oil Industry, The Magnitude of (with pictorial charts) Sci. Am., 
Dec. 30. 
Oriental Rugs (IIll.) House Beautiful. 
Russia in Recent Literature, Nat’l Geog. Mag. 
Salmon, The American Industry (IIl.), Business Man’s Mag. 
Transportation Routes and Systems of the World (with map) Mo. 
Summary of Comm. and Fin., Nov. 
Venezuela and the Problems It Presents (Ill.), World’s Work. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The second annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers 
was in every way most successful in spite of the unfortunate absence of 
several authors who had announced papers. The program of papers in- 
cluded twenty-three papers actually given and thirteen papers read by 
title. Six papers were given in educational geography, several of which 
will be printed in this JOURNAL. 

The Presidential Address by Professor W. M. Davis was a most 
thoughtful and suggestive paper entitled AN INDUCTIVE STUDY OF THE 
ConTENT OF GEOGRAPHY. The papers in full or in abstract will be 
printed in the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society probably in 
February. 

Mr. Cyrus C. Adams, of the American Geographical Society was elected 
president for the year 1906, and Professor Albert P. Brigham of Colgate 
University was continued as secretary-treasurer. 

















